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ALPA Files Million-Dollar Suit Against National 


NAL Is Sued for 
ausing Strike 


‘hree major legal actions, 
1 through the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the New York 
| State Supreme Court, and the 
| U. S. District Court of Appeals 
, the District of Columbia, dom- 
a 
| ‘A ONE-WAY STREET’ 


The Association's president said 





— 


that while many companies have 
sued unions, he believes that 
ALPA’s damage suit was the first 
time on record that any union 
had sought financial redress from 
a company. 

} “Until now.” Mr. Behncke de- 


lared, “it's been a one-way 


treet. Why should a company 
hgt causes a strike not be made 
to answer for its actions, morally, 
and all other 
ways? The National strike is not 
on the 





financially, in 


usual issue of rates of 


compensation increases, but was 
caused by unfair labor practices 
and noncompliance with provi- 
sions of federal law. Companies 
have been quick to sue unions at 
the slightest provocation. There 
s nothing wrong nor out of order 
tbout putting the shoe on the 
other foot.” 











inated the National Airlines 
Sstrike scene in April, as the 
walkout approached. the four- 
jmonth mark and efforts toward 












Executive Board _ | 


Convenes On May 6 





Two events of priority impor- 
tance—continued successful 
prosecution of the National Air-| 
lines pilots’ strike and prepara- | 
tion for the first 1948 meeting | 





of the Air Line Pilots Associa- - 


tion Executive Board—vied for | 


the spotlight of Headquarters | 
activity during the March-April | 
period, both of such a vital na-| 
ture that. neither could take| 
precedence over the other. 

The first 1948 meeting of the 
ALPA Executive Board and its 
third meeting will be held in the} 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., for | 





INVEST IN AMERICA 
x Buy x 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 











|a scheduled three-day period of 


|May 6, 7, and 8, and will be} 


|faced with a lengthy agenda, 
now being prepared by Head- 
quarters, requiring the attention 
of ALPA’s governing body. The 
/1948 Executive Board, some- 
|what larger than that of 1947, 
| is composed of 55 pilot delegates 
| representing 28 regularly sched- 
|uled air lines. 


| Negotiations Continue 

| Employment agreement con- 
| ferences, however, continued on 
American Airlines, and Hawai- 
lian Airlines bid for an 








mtinued on Page 4, Col. 1) 





| (Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 
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—Staff Photo 


National Airlines, in an attempt to convince the 
public that their strike-breaking pilots are on a 
par, or, even better, than the regular, skilled, and veteran pilots of the 
ir line, who have been on strike since February 3, has attempted to 
make much of the calibre and moral fibre of their strikebreakers. Here 
#8 a typical picture of a National strikebreaker in action, who has appar- 
ently had plenty of “link time” to perfect his thumb-to-nose technique. 
We're speaking, of course, of the man in the middle with his fingers 
“feathered,” Captain Steve Wedge, one of G. T. Baker’s current stal- 
arts. Flanking him on the left is CAA Inspector Dagley. The man 
earest the plane is another “interim pilot,” H. L. Meintz. 
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THE SKY’S THE 






—Staff Photo 


Since the National Airlines pilot strike began on 
February 3, there has been no letup in the National 


LIMIT 


pilots’ history-making and ingenious methods of bringing their story before the public. In all prin- 
cipal cities served by National, aerial picketing continued at an unslackened pace and was prov- 


ing highly effective. 


Airborne picketing, utilized for the first time in history over Miami on Febru- 


ary 21, has since been successfully utilized in Jacksonville, Tampa, St. Petersburg, Washington, and 
Newark. Particularly successful was the combination aerial smokewriting and sign picketing over 
Washington during the Army Day parade and celebration on April 6. The picture was taken during a 
demonstration of aerial smokewriting over Miami during April. Ground picketing and a flying picket 
squad and public information team, formed to shuttle up and down the airways flown by National 
Airlines, were also being utilized at all of the company’s principal terminal points. 








AMEND CAR TO 


An additional cockpit crew 
member to function exclusively 
as a flight engineer, long advo- 
cated by ALPA as a safety 
measure because of the com- 
plexity of modern-day cockpits, 
will be mandatory on four-en- 
gine aircraft in both domestic 
and international operations 
after December 1, 1948, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board ruled 
this month as the result of 
hearings held last October. 


Bolstering of the flight crew 
complement on the larger, faster 
and more complicated planes 
has been a prime ALPA safety 
recommendation ever since the 
advent of four-engine aircraft. 
In addition to being made to the 
CAB, this recommendation was 
also repeatedly made by ALPA 
to. Congressional air safety in- 
vestigating bodies and to Presi- 
dent Truman’s Special Board of 
Inquiry on Air Safety. The 
pilots were almost the lone 
champions of this vital recom- 
mendation which was strongly 
opposed by the air line industry 
as a whole. 


CAR Amendments 


Amendments to Part 61 of 
Civil Air Regulations, which 
covers domestic operations, and 
Part 41 of the CAR, covering 
overseas operations, both of 
which were adopted April 14, 
1948, with an effective date of 
May 19, 1948, will require flight 
engineers on planes authorized 
to take off with gross weights of 
80,000 pounds or more and en- 
able the CAA to also require 
them on air liners of more than 
30,000 pounds gross weight. 

Part 61.56 CAR and Part 








PROVIDE A THIRD CREW MEMBER 


41.320 CAR were both amended 
as follows to include the new 
flight engineer requirement: 


“After December 1, 1948, an air- 
man holding a flight engineer cer- 





tificate shall be required solely as 
a — engineer on all aircraft 
certificated for more than 80,000 
pounds maximum take-off weight 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 














MORE HIGH JINX 





—Acme Photo 
Here’s some more high jinx in the 
riddle of what gives with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and National Airlines; or, more explicitly, why did 


? 





National, i d of Colonial Airlines, get certain air routes from the 
CAB? Chairman John Taber, of the House Appropriations Committee 
(left), has accused Oswald Ryan, acting chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, of lying to him about a recent route case in which the 
CAB denied Colonial Airlines a Washington-New York and New York- 
Buffalo air route. On March 23, Taber alleged that Ryan, when queried 
about extension of routes in question, told him “no additional service 
was required,” but two days later National Airlines was given a New 
York-Washington route. Ryan, however, denied the charges. There is 
one thing certain: the CAB needs a definite policy and a well-charted 
course to supplant its on-again off-again <ansilieiions from one position 
to another. The National Airlines pilots’ strike has been the tip-off on 
the bureaucratic weaknesses that exist within the agency. Every evi- 
dence points to the fact that n scandals involving the CAB are 
brewing in Washington. For the{ Pablic good and in the interest of the 
progress of aviation, the soone}* skeletons are shaken from the 
closet, the better. 4 
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ALPA TESTIFIES 


At a public hearing on H.R. 6144, held in Washington April 21, | 
1948, Mr. Larry Cates, ALPA’s Capitol Representative, testified before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. His testi- | 
mony was based on a Headquarters letter written by President Behncke | 
on April 19 to Chairman Charles A. Wolverton in re td to a Committee | 
invitation to testify. H.R. 6144 provides for an “Office of Air Safety” | 
and a “Director of Air Safety” with independent powers and duties, but | 
there is always a catch and the catch in this setup is the one-man part | 
of the arrangement instead of a real honest-to-goodness. Air Safety | 
Board made up of air safety experts, among them one well-seasoned | 
and highly experienced air line pilot. 

With the injection of this one-man air safety “gimmick,” the Air 
Transport Association can be depended upon to barge in and then there | 
will be an ATA-sponsored “Director of Air Safety” and the theoretical | 
independence of this office will go out the nearest window. The high- | 
light parts of ALPA’s letter to the House Interstate and Foreign Com- | 
mittee on this situation follow: 

“It is noted that in H.R. 6144 on pages 20 to 27, inclusive, there is| 

rovided under Title 7 an ‘Office of Air Safety’ and a ‘Director of Air} 
afety.’ It is noted that the Director of Air Safety in H.R. 6144 ‘shall, | 
except as otherwise specified, exercise and perform his duties and | 
powers independently.’ On the point of independence, there is no differ- 
ence between H.R. 6144 and what the air line pilots have A gee | 
UT ON OF A 





recommended and do now recommend. B THE MATTE 

-MAN AIR SAFETY DIRECTOR, EVEN THOUGH HE MAY BE} 
EMPOWERED TO APPOINT ASSISTANTS, THE COUNTRY’S AIR} 
LINE PILOTS ARE VERY MUCH AGAINST THIS APPROACH TO} 
THE PROBLEM. They feel very strongly about the matter. There is | 
much in the records of your good committee about the ideas and recom- | 
mendations of the air line pilots relating to independent air safety rec- | 
ommending and independent air line accident investigation. 

“From March 27, 1939, to June 30, 1940, during the period that the 
independent Air Safety Board was functioning for almost 18 months 
there were no air line accidents—no fatalities. Since that time there 
have been 1,099 casualties, including 958 deaths, on the air lines of our 
country. Much more could be said, but in order to make this letter as 
brief as possible, knowing how busy everyone is, the independent Air 
Safety Board was truly a successful agency of government and the 
greatest boon to air line transportation in all its history; and had it 
not been eliminated, the air line pilots are convinced beyond any doubt 
whatsoever that many, many human lives would have sae saved and 
millions upon millions of dollars would have been realized which were 
lost because of a crash-scared public refusing to ride on the air lines. 
It is a terrifically big picture. In fact, so much so that it staggers even 
the imagination. It is also a fearsome picture, made so by scores upon 
scores of fiery deaths in far too many crashes that have occurred with 
clock-like regularity on our air lines since the independent Air Safety 
Board was eliminated in 1940. 

“This brings us to the main point of this letter and our objection 
to the one Director of Air Safety. Air Safety and all of its aspects are 
much too deep-rooted, too far reaching, too extensive, and too important 
to be trusted to one man. It should be a board of five, and certainly not 
less than three. The independent Air Safety Board should be made up 
of ——- in their field. It should include a veteran, well-experienced 
air line pilot. 

_ “What we are dealing with here is human beings—their safety in 
air travel. It’s too much for one man. There is too much responsibility. 
IF THERE ARE FIVE, EVEN THREE, ONE CAN BE A FAILURE 
AND THERE IS STILL THE BALANCE -OF THE COMMITTEE TO 
CARRY ON. NO, GENTLEMEN OF THIS COMMITTEE, THE 
ANSWER IS, THERE MUST BE MORE THAN ONE. A Director of 
Air Safety is not enough. It is the wrong approach. I am sure you will 
see the wisdom of this— the recommendation of the country’s air line 
pilots for an independent Air Safety Board. We have made it again 
and again. The idea has been passed on by so many ALPA boards and 
councils and conventions that the repetition has become monotonous. 
It’s always the same: “Give us back the independent Air Safety Board. 
That’s the answer to the all-important question of air safety. The 
President’s Air Policy Commission recommended it as late as January 1, 
1948, and I quote from Page 138 of the report. It begins: 


“*There is no phase of commercial aviation that is more important 
than safety. We believe that the Air Safety Board should be estab- 
lished in the Department of Civil Aviation.’ 


“There is talk about air line companies being afraid of an inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board and beer J such fear on too stringent air 
safety control and being afraid it will stifle the industry. This is pure 
nonsense. The facts are just the opposite. The proper degree of air 
safety in the air line transportation industry can have but one result, 
and that is one of maximum good for the government, maximum pro- 
tection for the public, and maximum income for the air carriers. hy? 
Crashes empty air line seats. Safety in air travel fills air line seats. 
Experience has proved that over and over again. Even today the indus- 
try is suffering from the effects of a crash-scared public. And we con- 
tinue to experience air line crashes with clock-like regularity. Crashes 
have happened without interruption through all the years since 1940, 
when the independent Air Safety Board was eliminated by Reorganiza- 
tion F 2 No. 4 ide : 4 ? 

_ “Your committee can do a great service to the American people b 
heineag air safety back into the air line picture, realistically and oar 
manently. You can do this by including in your H.R. 6144 provisions 
for the re-establishment of the independent Air Safety Board. This is 
within this Committee’s gr and power by recommending and spon- 


| that a person’s expenses often get 
| out of step with his income. | 
| this reason it supports a savings 


The "Why" of a Federal Credit Union 


(Editor’s Note: Because of the 
many questions asked since for- 
mation of the Air Line Pilots 
Association Federal Credit 
Union, the following article, 
written by George Duvall, TWA, 
who played a leading part in the 
formation of the ALPA Federal 
Credit Union, is published in the 
AIR LINE PILOT to acquaint 
the members of the Association 
with the benefits offered by a 
credit union designed especially 
to meet the needs of pilots.) 

A reasonable definition of a Fed- 
eral Credit Union can be defined 
as follows: , ; 

A Federal Credit Union is a co- 
operative savings and loan corpo- 
ration chartered and supervised by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. It is owned and _ con- 
trolled by its membership which is 
limited to a group of persons hav- 
ing a common bond of occupation, 
association, or residence. Its mo- 
tive is service to its members and 
its function is to promote thrift, to 
provide a convenient, inexpensive 
source of credit for helpful pur- 
poses and to furnish a means by 
which its members can educate 
themselves in the wise management 
of their own financial affairs. 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
Federal Credit Union is one of over 
twelve thousand such organiza- 
tions which have grown up all over 
the United States, as the result of 
a movement founded and promoted 
by Edward A.- Filene, of Boston. 
A credit union does not pretend to 
foster the idea that one can spend 
more than he earns for any length 
of time and keep out of bank- 
ruptcy, but does recognize the fact 





For 


program to cover the period when 
income is ahead and a borrowing 
program for the time when ex- 
penses take the lead. 
How It Works 

Reduced to its simplest terms, a 
credit union works like this. A 
group of people having a common 
bond of interest save money by 
each depositing amounts in a com- 
mon fund. When a member of the 
group finds that for some con- 





for Air Line Pilots 








accumulating his savings, it is im- 
portant that facilities be available 
to him for saving as often and in 
as large amounts as possible. Some 
credit unions do not find it advisa- 
ble to permit deposits of more than 
a limited amount and restrict ac- 
counts as to the amount in them 
at any one time. It is true as well 
that a pilot may work for several 
different air lines during his career, 
and it is most desirable that he 
establish a line of credit and have 
his savings established where it 
will be available to him through- 
out his career. The familiar say- 
ing, “Don’t put all of your eggs 
in one basket,” applies well in such 
a circumstance. 

Due to the fact that most all of 





the transactions handled by the 
ALPA FCU will be by mail, or in 
person, credit union representa- 


tives are being appointed for each 
local executive council. These rep- 
resentatives are supplied with the 
ee er forms to use, a copy of the 

y-Laws, and instructions for the 
proper handling of the usual trans- 
actions. The following representa- 
tives have been appointed as of 
April 15 and members of these 
councils may contact their repre- 
sentatives for assistance and ad- 





vice regarding any transactions 
with ALPA FCU: 


Council Representatives 


T. M. Finholt, of Local Council No. 1, 
NWA-Eastern; A. irby, of Local 
Council No. 2, TWA-New York; N. E. 
Ramsey, of Local Council No. 3, TWA- 
Kansas ef J. Wallace, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 4, TWA-Los Angeles; L. C. Hal- 
lett, of Local Council No. 5, UAL-Port- 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 5) 
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structive or emergency purpose he 
needs more money than his cur- 
rent cash will cover, he borrows| 
from the common fund at low in-| 
terest rates and repays in small| 
regular installments. At the end of | 
the year, the interest, earned in | 
excess of expenses and necessary | 
reserves, is distributed to the mem- 
bers as a dividend. Such a pro-| 
cedure stimulates savings and | 


| makes money available at fair in- 


terest rates. 

The service rendered by the 
credit union is based on the sym- 
pathetic understanding which only 
a group of people who share the 
same problems of prosperity and 
adversity can have for each other. 
Members whose income is not ca- 
pable of paying the cost of emerg- 
ency expenses will find the credit 
union ready and willing to work 
out a solution to their problems. 
Often loans are used to retire an 
equivalent amount of debt owing to 
pre-existing and often involuntary 
creditors and in these cases a cred- 
it union loan is the result, rather 
than the cause of debt. 

Permits Budgeting 

A person faced with the need for 
goods or services, but lacking cash | 
to pay for them in full will find| 
himself indebted, or about to be 
indebted, to doctors, dentists, hos- | 
pitals or any of a wide range of 
trade or professional people. By 
consolidating these obligations into 
an installment loan of the same} 
total amount does not create debt, | 
but the person refunds his obliga- | 
tions into a form which permits | 
him to budget himself out of debt. | 
In return for such a service a} 
member -need only demonstrate a 
sincere desire to meet his obliga- 
tions and have the confidence of 
his fellow workers. 

While an individual’s best loan 
may be the smallest and the quick- 
est which he may manage to repay, 
failure to borrow may also be ex- 
pensive. Loss of health, or a job, 
or an opportunity, can be more 
costly to an individual over the 
years, than the expense of a tem- 
porary loan which preserves his 
health, or retains a job, or permits 
taking advantage of an_ oppor- 
tunity. The wisdom of millions of 
people, making these decisions for 
themselves with full knowledge of 
the facts which control each situ- 
ation, is far greater in the aggre- 
gate than the wisdom of remote 
persons in authority who might re- 
strict the advantages of installment 
loan credit according to theories 
or their own desires. 

Special Pilot Provisions 

The question has been raised 
that when some air lines already 
have established credit unions for 
their employees, what is the need 
for an Air Line Pilots Association 
Federal Credit Union? This can be 
answered by saying, “You wouldn’t 
expect one bank to serve a large 
town.” It should be remembered 
that any company credit union 
must establish practices and pro- 
cedures for all of their employees. 
These practices and procedures 
might not be conducive to the best 
interests of such a specialized group 
as pilots. 
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Su Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Active Duty 

Air Corps 

Allen, K. N.—AA 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Campbell, M. H.—TWA 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C._—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duxe, A. B.—EAL 
Eyre, Lloydi—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Trewek, J. M.—AA 
Naval ,Reserve 
Active Duty 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 
Active Duty 
Marine Corps 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 


Active—Accidental 
Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 


Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL 


Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H.i—NWA 


Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brown, W. C.—PAA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA 
Bucklin, Fred—PCA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. N.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 


Cooper, D. 1.—AA 


Harlow, L. R.—NEA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hunt, Edward—PAA 


Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 
Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G.-——-TWA 
Kincanon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 
Lucas, AlI—WAS 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C 

McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.— 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J 
Miner, W. L 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. A 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 


Nilsen, N. A.—TWA 
Noe, E. J.—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 


Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 
Pell, J. N.—PCA 


Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 


Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways ——. Roy—NWA 


Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 


Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—DAL 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dunn, S. M.—Panagra 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 
Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 
Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 


Fuller, ? 

Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gay, R. A.—AA 

Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 


Gill, D. N.—TWA 
Gillette, M. A.—TWA 
Golden, G! 


Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Griesnach, G. ar «a 


rsiey C. —— 





Quale, R. J.—A 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—NWA 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
hew, J. N.—C&S 
Riggs, R. S.—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rose, J. A.—KLM 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
, H. M.—TWA 
tanis, P. J.—EAL 
R. B.—EAL 
B.—CP 
E.—UAL 
AL 
J. M.—PAA 
M. D.—WAL 
P. T. W.—TWA 
P. C.—UAL 
. V.—PCA 
E. S.—NWA 
. W.—UAL 
D. K.—Panagra 
. C.—WAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Steen, J. L.—PAA 


Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A.—AA 


Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L.—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—P, 
Supple, —Pa 

Swi i D.—National 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 


Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanaerbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wasil, N. A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 

, R. E—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundei, W. R.—AA 


Natural 

Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Currier, C. L—TWA 
Fife, J. A—CA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Gilbert, P. L.—PAA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 


. E—UA' 
Knight, J. H.—UAL 
Leist, G. G.—PCA 
Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. I.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
Schmitz, George—TWA 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 
Anderline, F. W. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 





Barr, Julius 
rown, Cc. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Drayton, C. M. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Griebel, G. S. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Judy, 
Kerwin, J. J 
Leak, E. L 
Lorber, C. A 
McMakin, R. A 
Miller. G. D. 
Mitls, Arthur 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G 
Riddle, G. L 
Roulstone, J. J 
ousch, 
Shelton, B. M. 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. C. 
Tinkle, H. A. 
Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D. C. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Wolf, J. F. 
Willey, S. L. 


Zimmerman, H. J. 
Waiting List 
Brock, W. S. 
Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 
Latz, W. G. 


Unemployed 
Downs, Lloy: 

Hays, G. L. 
Keadle, F. E. 
Little, R. J. 
Miner, R. I. 
Rhiner, L. R. 

Straith W. P. A. 
Honorary 

Wright, Orvilte 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Brisbane, Arthur 

Greene, Dr. Ralph 

Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
Rogers, Will 

ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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Pilots Organize 
Int'l Federation 





Close-knit world-wide cooper- 
ation and a stronger welding of 
}the bonds of solidarity between 
‘the air line pilots of the various 
= nations is a step closer to reality 
today as the result of the third 
Sand largest international confer- 
@ence of pilots’ associations, held 
Sin London, England, April 5-8, 
iat which the concept of a global 
i federation of air line pilots’ as- 
ciations received its first post- 
var stimulus. 
Thirteen air line pilot organ- 
ations, representing the pilots 
16 nations, signed an Interim 
emorandum of Federation as 
e first step toward the forma- 
ion of a permanent Interna- 
ional Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations. ALPA was 
represented at the four-day 
meeting by Captain H. B. Cox, 
AA, acting as the personal rep- 
resentative of ALPA President 
David L. Behncke, who had been 
designated to attend by the 
Second Executive Board meet- 
ing but who was prevented from 
attending in person by the Na- 
tional] Airlines pilots’ strike. 


Idea Originated in 1943 

The new federation born at 
the London meeting is actually 
the second phase of interna- 
tional cooperation of affiliation 
fof air line pilots’ associations. 
The first step was the air line 
pilots’ mutual aid pact between 
ithe Air Line Pilots Association, 
it e Canadian Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation and the British Air 
Line Pilots Association, en- 
tered into as the result of two 
meetings held in 1943. On April 
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18, 1943, the first memorandum 
of agreement of international 
Saffiliation ever entered into by 
the air line pilots was signed in 
Montreal, Canada, by ALPA, 
SBALPA, and CALPA, and as 
the result of the pact the first 
international meeting of air line 
pilots was held in Washington, 
m™D. C., on November 18, 1943. 
l The first secretary of this inter- 
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AIR LINE PILOTS 


Air line pilots of 16 nations, represented by 13 pilot associations, 
eld a four-day meeting in London, England, April 5, 6, 7 and 8, to dis- 


It was the first meeting of its kind ever 
ield and the third international conference of air line pilots. 
here are representatives of the various pilots’ organizations 
conference sessions. 
ide of conference table is D. Follows, of the British Air Line Pilots 









air line pilots regardless of which 
Pic- 


Second from left on far 


OF 16 NATIONS HOLD LONDON CONFERENCE 


x 


Association. Others at his right (I. to r.) are J. W. G. James, also 
of BALPA; H. B. Cox, ALPA’s representative, and Richard Allen, 
of the Canadian Air Line Pilots Association. 
the conference was preliminary steps taken toward formation of a 
world wide federation of air line pilots’ associations. The Air Line Pilots 
Association, Canadian Air Line Pilots Association and British Air Line 
Pilots Association are already affiliated internationally. 


New Credit Union 
Representatives 
(Continued from Page 2, Col. 5) 
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land; D. N. MacOdrum, of Local Council 
No. 6, AA-Boston; F. R. Shurley, of 
Local Council No. 8, National-Jackson- 
ville; A. J. O'Donnell, of Local Council 
No. 10, PAA-Caribbean; H. C. McQuigg, 
od Local Council No. 11, PCA-Washing- 
on. 

T. B. Allred, of Local Council No. 14, 
UAL-Salt Lake; B. D. Carpenter, of 
Local Council No. 15, Continental- 
Denver; E. R. Banning, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 17, PAA-New York; F. Junger, 
of Local Council No. 18, EAL-Miami; 
F. P. Koupal, of Local Council No. 20, 
PCA-Chicago; C. Proper, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 22, AA-New York; S. J. Cavill, 
of Local Council No. 23, Western-Salt 
Lake “ef W. J. Dugan, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 24, TWA-International; R. G. 
Strait, of Local Council No. 25, TWA- 
Chicago; E. Bowker, of Local Council 
No. 27, UAL-Seattle; D. J. Dionne, of 
Local Council No. 28, Colonial. 

W. A. Fariss, of Local Council No. 
29, AOA; R. D. Wonsey, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 31, AA-Burbank; R. E. Pekrul, 
of Local Council No. 32, PCA-Detroit; 

. W. Vaughan, of Local Council No. 
33, UAL-Denver; S. Mikkelsen, of Local 
Council No. 37, PAA-Brazil; W. L. 
Martin, of Local Council No. 38, Pana- 
gra, Lima; M. . Dail, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 41, TWA-Boston; C. L. Ander- 
son, of Local Council No. 42, Braniff; 
4 Wright, of Local Council No. 43, 
Delta-Chicago; C. . Holliman, of 
Local Council No. 44, Delta-Atlanta; 
L. H. Mouden, of Local Council No. 45, 
MCA-Kansas City; J onmyhr, of 


Local Council No. 46, MCA-Minneap- 
olis; R. J. Willman, of Local Council 
No. 47, Delta-Fort Worth; H. B. Hall, 
of Local Council No. 49, Pioneer; G. 

L. Betty, of Local Council No. 51, 
ECAL-New York. 

A. F. Tucker, of Local Council No. 52, 
UAL-New York: E. . Wartenberg, 
of Local Council No. 52, UAL-New 
York; P. Thrush, of Local Council No. 


54, NWA-Western: R. Wilkins, of Local 
Council No. 58, PCA-Pittsburgh; D. C. 
Vaughter, of Local Council No. 60, EAL- 
New Orleans; S. E. Enfield, of Local 
Council No. 61, PAA-Houston; J. Park, 
of Local Council No. 63, TWA-Cairo; 
N. C. Hunter, of Local Council No. 64, 
PCA-New York; F. A. Orme, of Local 
Council No. 65, Hawaiian; J. S. Kelly, 
of Local Council No. 66, C&S-Memphis; 
L. H. Schroeder, of Local Council No. 
67, PCA-Milwaukee; W. J. Lund, of 
Local Council No. 68, Alaska; A. L. 
Headstrom, of Local Council No. 69, 
TWA-San Francisco. 

H. E. Persing, of Local Council No. 
70, Continental-El Paso; J. Roth, of 
Local Council No. 71, Delta-Miami; 8S. 
E. Stoia, of Local Council No. 73, Na- 
tional-Miami; H. . Croft, of Local 
Council No. 74, C&S-Caribbean; R. D. 
Wilson, of Local Council No. 76, EAL- 
Chicago; D. W. Taylor, of Local Coun- 


One of the high lights of | cil No. 77, Monarch; C. BE. Hall, of Lo- 
cal Council No. Empire; M. J. 
Roushman, of Local Council No. 79, 
Pacific Northern; Harvey, of 


Local Council No. 80, Florida; and W 
M. Denham, of Local Council No. 


83, 
Panagra-Miami. 











national alliance of air line 
pilots was ALPA President 
David L. Behncke. Signatories 
to this original tri-nation affili- 
ation were David L. Behncke, 
for ALPA; Richard Allen, for 
BALPA; and Reuben E. Had- 
field, for CALPA. 

Main Objectives 

The Interim Memorandum of 
Federation signed by the 13 pi- 
lots’ associations in London on 
April 7 provides for: (1) estab- 
lishing methods of communica- 
tion between the pilots’ associ- 
ations of different countries on 
matters of mutual interest; (2) 
insuring that the views of pilots’ 
associations are made known to 
the proper international author- 
ities; and (3) establishing a 
permanent organization through 
which the voice of the air line 
pilot will be magnified and 
strengthened and through which 
pilot objectives might be attained 
on an international scale. 

The Memorandum of Federa- 
tion is subject to ratification by 
the Air Line Pilots Association, 
as well as the 12 other signing 
organizations before it becomes 
effective. The London meeting 
merely laid the groundwork for 
the ultimate formation of a per- 
manent union of this nature, 
arrangements being made for a 
further meeting to be held in 
Paris, France, in September, 
1948, at which draft rules and 
regulations for the Federation, 
which would also require rati- 
fication by the participating or- 
ganizations, might be approved. 
Meantime, the interim organiza- 
tion was set up with Headquar- 





ters in London and D. Follows, 
secretary of the British Air Line | 
Pilots Association, was appoint- 
ed as secretary of the Federa-| 
tion. 





The Signers 


Air line pilot organizations 
and their representatives, who 
signed the interim memorandum 
of federation, in addition to 
ALPA, were: 

Australian Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation, R. J. Ritchie; Asso- 





ciation Belge Des Pilots et Na- 


vigateurs De Ligne (Belgium), 
R. Deppe; Canadian Air Line Pi- 
lits Association, Intercontinen- 
tal, C. R. Robinson; Danish Air 
Line Pilots Association, G. C. 
McCarthy; Irish Air Line Pilots 
Assoication, Michael Cusack; 
Syndicat National Des Officiers 
De L’aviation Marchande 
(France), M. Castello; Dutch 
Air Line Pilots Association, J. J. 
Abspoel; the New Zealand Air 
Line Pilots Association, R. J. 
Ritchie; the Norwegian Air Line 
Pilots Association, Reidar Hart- 
vedt; Pilots Association of Cen- 
tral Africa, J. C. Reynolds; 
Aeropers (Switzerland), Robert 
Fretz; the British Air Line Pi- 
lots Association, J. W. G. James. 
Other nations whose air line pi- 
lots were represented at the 
meeting were: Argentina, 
Czechoslovakia, and Rhodesia. 


Follow ALPA’s Pattern 

All of the air line pilots’ asso- 
ciations are patterned after the 
first air line pilots’ association, 
the U. S., ALPA, International], 
planned in 1930 and chartered 
in 1931. Where there was orig- 
inally one, there are now 13 air 
line pilot representing organiza- 
tions, which speak well for the 
original pattern. 

That the pilots of all nations 
have a common meeting ground 
of interest and mutual problems 
was quite evident in the topics 
discussed at the London meet- 
ing at which the subjects of dis- 
cussion included the responsi- 
bility and prerogatives of the 
pilot, air line pilots’ pensions, 
seniority, hours of service, 
weather minimums and mini- 
mum operating standards. 


Ask ICAO Representation 


On the subject of pilot au- 
thority, there was unanimous 


|agreement that command of the 
|airplane should remain 100 per 


cent in the cockpit and that the 
pilot should not be subject to 
interference from ground au- 
thorities. In this respect, it was 
resolved by the body that the 
jurisdiction and command over 
the performance and execution 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 















; , i Within the memory of most of 
Seag omg Air Mig t us there lives the 5 hath the 
idea of a plane taking off and landing from a ship at sea was fantastic. 
Only a little over a year ago the use of jet planes on aircraft car- 
riers was called impossible. When the wheels of the FJ-1 jet fighter, 
pictured above coming in for a landing in the top photo, touched the 
deck of the aircraft carrier Boxer off the California coast on March 10, 
a new chapter in naval air history was written. For the first time, a 
jet plane was landed on an aircraft carrier at sea. At that moment, the 
impossible became the possible and vast new potentialities were opened 
up to naval aviation. In the lower photo, Vice-Admiral George D. Mur- 
ray (left), Commander of the First Task Force, congratulates Com- 
mander E. P. Aurand and Lt. Commander Robert Elder, pilots of the 
plane which made the first jet landing. The first landing on the deck 
of a battlewagon was made by Eugene Ely on January 18, 1911, on the 
U. S. Cruiser Pennsylvania. 
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For Striking NAL Pilots -- Leisure Is Elusive|NAL Shorts Pilots | 1h. years aco 
? : ee : On Salary Checks The setting up of an adjust- 
certain sections of the Civil|] cases existing on PCA a decade TI 
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ment board to settle grievance 

Aeronautics Act of 1938. ago marked another milestone 
It alleges that the company’s || in the history of the Air Line 
“wilful and deliberate breaches || Pilots Association and was an- 
of contract” induced and caused |} other concrete indication that 
the strike, that because of this ALPA was being fully recog- 
the National pilots have been de-|| nized in the air line industry. 
prived of their employment and 











ont’ * . In the April, 1938, issue of the | [ 
livelihood, and that the Air Line || are TINE'PILOT. ihe organiza. | 0 ACCEL 
Pilots Association has been dam- |} tion and functions of the Board | |) The 
aged by the acts of the com-|] were explained in detail. A part Wright 
pany which have made “the of this story is quoted below: i point it 
maintenance of fair and peace- “The organization of this ||) engine— 
ful relations and working con- |] board is rather unique inasmuch sioned t 
ditions” in the air line industry || 28 ‘t is a four-man board, yet, at a 


zs || the same time, it is charged with 
difficult. || the duty of making a final set- | | 
The other suit filed simulta-| a — z ie 
neously with the history-making || hoard to break its own Headlock 
damage suit named the indivi- and reach an agreement. The 
dual striking National Airlines | —— is ——, up = two mem- 
: 4s ers representing the company 
pilots = —— pene asked | and two representing the siete 
payment of all wages and money || One of the company’s members 
| due the pilots for their services. | 








is - - a poreen who is not con- 
nected with the carrier in any 
| Pay Still Due ped but he must have knowl- 
This payment, the complaint || Sther company shombarts ote 
|stated, has not been made.|| who is directly connected with 
| Checks received by the National | = but must — 4 > 
| pilots, it charges, have contained || Pofim. On the pilots” age 
r)| “improper and fictitious deduc- || members are designated by the 
| tions” and were “insufficient and | = — retro yoy = 
it . . a’? || directly connected with the As- 

tess in amount than is due. || sociation and the other is to be 

Such checks have not been ac-|| an individual who has knowl- 
| cepted nor cashed by the Na-|| edge of air transportation but 
| tional pilots || has no direct connection with 
. |j the pilots’ association.” 





; : “Improper and fictitious de- | ; 
—Photo by E. S. Smith, Jt.) quctions” cited in the complaint | Hearings before the Senate 
4 - B 2h F as - P d help by| included: (1) deductions from | Interstate and Foreign _Com- 
There's never an idle moment for the National Airlines pilots on strike, as all hands pitch in and help by | inc : : | merce Committee on the bills for 
doing the job to which their talents and abilities best suited them—jobs that range from publicity and organiza-| the National pilots pay for so-|| establishing an independent Air 
tional chores to such things a3 the mechanical work necessary to readying a plane for a tour of aerial picketing | called training pay for the use|| Safety Board or transferring 
duty as shown here. The National pilots showed a real touch of the good old American get-the-job-done in-/ of the company’s planes and) aviation. control to the Inter- 
genuity when they assembled and rigged the special smokewriting apparatus with which their story has been | equipment; (2) deductions for'| — Rc yay a ge 
blazoned across the skies in the southern and eastern portions of ihe country. Strike benefits are not donations; eihened aaa at ened heey April 1938 es a R. 
the pilots who receive them must do their share of the work toward ending the strike in order to be eligible. b = i] “ea my P Pa y | of the air line pilots participat- 
Each National Airlines pilot has been carefully screened as to his special talents by a specially-prepared abil- | y t € plots In performance Of | ing in these hearings was car- 
ity questionnaire and their individual aptitudes utilized to the fullest extent, all with one prime objective in| their duty, such as flight rule|| pieq in the April, 1938, issue of 
view ... to end the strike successfully as soon as possible. | books and flight manuals; and|] the AIR LINE PILOT. Excerpt- 
; | oo. menattions See Neate a0) a pat Of CG ee 
NAL SUIT IS THE FIRST IN HISTORY _— guetatecs of ionne by seme O81) cio, testimony on the labor sec- 


According to the complaint,| the pilots from a credit union|] tions of the bills. 
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Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) the million-dollar figure was| operated for the pilots’ benefit iaane e 
( f . than $500,000 back mail pay to claimed for support of the Na-| and to which they contributed sine te Pagan | bo A grnen on 
its settlement were being in-| National Airlines which would tional pilots due to the fact they | their personal funds. and working conditions, I would 
tensified. cstensibly be used as a “war are idled by a company-gener-| Jn addition, the complaint| a ? heap de Male Rage r 

High-lighting the transition of chest” for strikebreaking activi- ated strike, for pilots’ salary) claimed that retroactive pay, due | air line pilot's job really amounts ||) ichose pod 
the National strike to the legal- | “es. losses during this period, for ex-| under the terms of the pilots’ || to. the Wrig 
istic state was a $1,000,000 dam- | yj il 13 — werer 7, — = employment agreement with Na- | “Physical and mental stand- |) , 
age suit filed against National | es Aaee ; : Pilots Association idl and | tional Airlines for flying DC-4 ards are extremely high. | projectec 
pace for causing the strike The damage suit, filed in the) above its normal operating costs | aircraft, has not been made in| ee RES ) terest in 
and preventing its settlement— New York State Supreme Court! as a result of the strike, and for its entirety by the company. | wa ra og a, po niga ve a pure j 
the first time in history that °” April 13, at which time legal damages due to the weakening) Both suits were filed by S. J. he is practically physically per- frontal ¢ 
such a suit has been brought | S’™mons were served on Wil-|and impairment of procedures| Cohen, well-known New York'|| fect. Education re wirements or fusele 
against a company by\a labor| liam K. Jacobs, of National Air-| provided by statute and agree-| jabor lawyer, representing ALPA || @7e also 2 Se : — — 
aoe |lines Boord of Directors and|ment in the industry for the/ and the National pilots. see aed eae Mana A ‘callene yn 

St ee | Thomas Prevost, assistant vico-| disposition of grievances. | ; atom. 

In addition to the million-dol- | pr-s:dent, is for financial losses | Official Interest Shown 7 — Hig! 
lar damage suit, a petition has) suffered by ALPA as the result! Cites Breech of Law While the appeal to stay the FI ag oe Ml yr eg o in lag Vicinity « 
also been filed with the Civil) of company actions and non- Th laint points out that| cffective date of National Air-|| any other profession or craft. Because 
Aeronautics Board to ny compliance with federal laws, Nati ° a) Airtin - nee tallied tai lines mail pay has had the im- | In other words, before he fin- \@ safety fe 
National Airlines to comply with | which, it is claimed, caused the | *\U0na raat | mediate and vital effect of halt-|| ishes with all of his preparatory |@ \ont. Ty 
certain sections of the Civil) 4; : abide by provisions of the Rail-| . , work, he has arrived in his late 

: | strike and has prevented its set- » Labor Act. cites the com-|iM8 Payment of money that|| twenties and there is hardly any to prevel 
Aeronautics Act sgl face auapen- tlement. sche ” yr h of an agreement would undoubtedly be used to|| chance at all of getting to be a a path te 
sion or revocation of its operat- | ‘ _ a a — | finance National Airlines efforts || first pilot before he is 30 years |} Last yea 
ing certificates and an ALPA ini-| Another suit, for an unspeci-| made with the Air Line Pilots| to break the strike. it has also|| @”@ when he is 40, he is con- 
tiated action in the U. S. District | fied amount, filed simultane-| Association, and charges non-co- peat S csmaidebalie aller oe ae ae ee oe 
Court of Appeals to stay the| ously, was for back salaries operation with the National Me- rete rea ag AE ee in tie iaduetry 
CAB proposed payment of more’ owed the Nationa! Airlines diation Board and violation of : : 





7 a re js || are taking at the present time. 
Indicative of this interest is a/| so you see, the active earning 


Ee | letter written by Senator Wayne || life is short.” 
‘ L. Morse (Rep., Ore.), to Joseph | ae ae : 
: hed . I dit 1 the April. 
sa | O'Connell, chairman of the CAB, | 1938. oe : of the AIk LINE 











| in which he asked for detailed|| PILOT entitled, “Is Air Line 


answers to five questions. As| HE her at ge na rg FN or 
s }} 1aen enncke points ou a 
|reported by the New York || additional responsibility is con- 


"|| Times, these questions were: | tinually being placed on the 
|| pilots through the introduction 
(1) Has the Board awarded 4|! of new, faster and larger planes 
subsidy to National Airlines “by|| with many and more compli- 
|a phone order, which fails to) peg | es ant gadgets, 
. 9 |] and by statistical analysis illus- 
specify reasons for os award? || trates why the pilot should te 
| (2) If so, what is the bearing || compensated. A part of this is 
on Section 8B of the Admini- | reprinted below: 
a ; ? 
strative Procedure Act? (3) Has, “The cost comparison also en- 
the Board reversed itself with | ters into it, because of the ro- 
respect to the granting of this) — that he — 
| fav withi - er when taking up one of these 
subsidy erry 3 _— poor poreayl new, larger planes. A plane such 
weeks? (4) If so, what rela-|| 45 1 flew 10 years ago involves 
| tion would this bear to the strike|| nowhere as great a responsibil- 
of National employees? (5) Is|| ity because there is such a great 


. || difference in actual cost. One of 
it true that the CAB rules do | these new four-motored planes 
not permit interested bodies to | represents a sizable fortune in 
intervene as parties? || actual investment. This 

_ . ss “It is easy to see from all this  Calif., air 
Picketing Continues that the pilots’ and copilots’ jobs } interest o 


: are not becoming easier—as a § im ti 
While the legal aspects of the matter of fact they become daily Be nce 


National strike broke with ra-|| more difficult. The responsibili- J cago, IIL., 
pidity this month, other aspects = , — and — their dea 

: ‘ _|| an e dangers have not de- . 
of the strike were not being neg creased. Therefore. it is rea- Wha 


lected. Aerial picketing, smoke- sonable to assume that present § COmmerci 
writing and ground picketing || minimum wage standards for § gering. 4 
continued at all National Air-|| Pilots and copilots are too low.” § hoses pla 


lines principal terminal points, And while the air line indus- § 0Ccurred 
with the addition of a flying try continues to expand and the § the airpo 
—Staft Photo — ee rome a _ aircraft of a decade ago are Sisted up 
, , aT : ilots | down the airways flown by Na- ticall bsolete today, af 2re need 

LUNCH ON THE RUN At the control point of the National Airlines strike, pilots Gone) Alifines, other laber or practically obsolete today 


on duty take time out for some improvised chow. Con- al c multitude of more complicated detriment 
trol points are manned 24 hours a day by pilots working in shifts. For the striking pilots, there’s no| Sanizations were cooperating as problems confront the pilots. human lif 
on duty “limitations” for the duration. Shown in the above picture are: (1. to r.) R. J. Rohan, R. D. . lision ace 
Stripling, D. H. Southard, D. E. Burch and W. L. Smith. (Continued on Page 6, Col. 5) lesson. 
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ACCELERATE TESTS OF NEW TURBO-JET ENGINE 


The United States Air Force has awarded a contract to the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation for accelerating the testing and 
svaluating of the powerful Lockheed-developed XJ-37 Turbo jet 
ngine—a new concept in aerial propulsion. The XJ-37 is de- 
signed to produce a rated thrust of 5,000 pounds. Because of its 


—Acme Photo 

Two side views of the Lockheed-developed XJ-37 turbo jet engine 
hose development is being speeded by the United S‘ates Air Force at 
he Wright Aeronautical Corporation plant. 


»jected low fuel consumption, this design is of particular in- 

‘est in the jet-turbine field. Its basic design may be applied to 
a pure jet or to a turbine with a propeller. The extremely small 
frontal area of the engine facilitates installation in either wing 
' or fuselage with a minimum of air resistance of the nacelle. 


Sree 





AIRPORT OBSTRUCTIONS MUST GO 


High towers, radio antenna, and other obstructions in the 
;} vicinity of airports and airways are a definite and evident hazard. 


Because of their obviously dangerous aspects, this is one air 
safety feature on which a fairly close watch and check has been 
pt. The Air Line Pilots Association has consistently attempted 


) prevent such towers from being erected on the airways or on| 
path ten miles on either side of them plus traffic control centers. | 


Last year, a collision with a radio tower at Wheaton, near Chi- 


st a 





MacKay Rao lowe R on Civie Ale way LET? VOW é 

This 628-foot tower, indicated on this aerial view of the Palo Alto, 
Calif., airport und vicinity, is obviously too close for safety. In the 
nterest of air safety, removal of such obstructions is necessary and 
imperative. 

cago, Ill, sent the pilot of a private plane and his passenger to 
their deaths. 

What happened to the private plane could easily happen to a 
commercial air liner and if it did the fatality toll would be stag- 
gering. A 628-foot tower near the Palo Alto, Calif., airport ex- 
poses planes there to another of the same type of accident which 
oecurred in Chicago because the tower was located too near to 
the airport. Removal of the Palo Alto obstruction should be in- 
sisted upon. It is realized that radio towers serve the public and 
are needed, but towers located so close to an airport are more 
detrimental than useful. Better planning and a higher regard for 
human life is the prime consideration. The Chicago gas tank coi- 
lision accident on May 20, 1943, was another terrible obstruction 
lesson. 








Resume Hawaiian | 


Airlines Talks 


| (Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 
|employment, agreement reached | 
| the mediation stage. 


| The new series of direct nego- | 
|tiations conferences with Amer- | 

ican Airlines became stalemated | 
after three days of conferences | 
\in the company offices, New| 
|York, N. Y., on March 24, 25,| 
\and 26 and, due to the lack of | 

marked progress, the services| 

of the National Mediation Board | 
|were invoked on April 2. To| 
|date, the case has not: been as-| 
|signed a docket number nor 
| mediator. 


| Current negotiations with 
|American Airlines have now 
|reached a total of 12 days of} 
|conferences with previous meet- 
| ings between the company and 
| pilots being held on January 27, | 


28, 29, and 30, and February 16, 
| 17, 18, 19, 20. 


| Members of the American Air- 
| lines Pilots’ Negotiating Committee | 
| during these conferences included: | 
| L. Williams, chairman, A. H. Weid- 
|} man and Paul Carpenter, all of Lo- 
}cal Council No. 31, AA-Burbank; | 
|D. S. Shipley and J. R. Lyons, of 
|Local Council No. 22, AA-New| 
York; and F. A. Spencer, of Local 
Council No. 39, AA-Chicago. K. J. 
Ulrich, of the Employment Agree- 
ment Department, acted as Head- 
quarters representative. Represent- 
ing the company were W. W. Braz- 
nell, director of flight operations; 
A. DiPasquale, director of labor re- 





Airlines Negotiating Committee. 
| Hawaiian Conferences 








Green Issues NAL Strike Statement 


President William F. Green, of the American Federation of 
Labor, has issued the following public statement relating to the 
National Airlines pilots’ strike: 


“The pilots of National Airlines, members of the Air Line Pilots 
Association affiliated with the American Federation of bor, have 
been on strike since February 3. I have examined into the cause of 
this strike and find that the Air Line Pilots Association, representing 
the pilots of this air line, attempted for two years and four months 
by every legal means to avoid the strike. Furthermore, since the 
strike began, the union has cooperated with the National Mediation 
Board continuously in an effort to bring it to an end.” 


“The employees of the air lines and railroads are under the pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act, the federal law designed to prevent 
strikes and settle them expeditiously after they occur. The Air Line 
Pilots Association has sought to use the provisions of this act to end 
the National Airlines strike and has cooperated whole-heartedly with 
the National Mediation Board in Washington, the federal agency 
which administers the act. I have examined into the circumstances 
and find that National Airlines has completely failed to cooperate; 
first, to avert the strike,.and secondly, to make any move whatsoever 
to cooperate with the National Mediation Board to end it.” 

“This air line is supported largely by public funds through its 
airmail pay under a rate structure set up by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. It is shocking to learn that the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
proposing to give this strikebound air line $545,000 by some short cut 
procedure rather than through a full, complete hearing, which would 
permit all interested parties an opportunity to be heard. Obviously, 
much of this money will, if paid to this air line, be used for strike- 
breaking purposes.” . 

“Until this dispute is settled, the American Federation of Labor 
urges all of its affiliates to do everything legally possible to aid the 
air line pilots in their fights to require National Airlines to abide by 
the labor provisions of the federal laws under which this company 
operates and receives its mail pay.” 








|October, were begun in Honolulu, | Association. 
| Hawaii, on April : 
| Mitchell, Jr., acting as mediator. 


|took part in these mediation con- . 
| ferences are Chairman H. W. Phil-| Grievance Department 
| lips, 
lations; and E. E. Goulard, of the|and Faye Domke, 
| Council No. 65-Hawaii. 
jrich 
The 

Mediation conferences on Hawai-! Alex Smith, senior vice-president; | 


jian_ Airlines, docketed as Case|C. E. Elliot, superintendent of 
| A-2730 after the breakdown of di- | flight apecetions: and P. P. Max- 
rect negotiation conferences last| well, of the Hawaiian Employers 


Direct negotiations 
with William F.| had been held with the company 

last October 14, 15, 16, 21, 22, 23, 
25, 28, 30, and 31. The outcome is 


waiian Aijirlines pilots who 
Hawalla |not yet known. 


Roland Low, B. M. Murray, 


While the legal aspects of the 
all 


of Local| National strike occupied the bulk 
K. J. Ul-| of time of the Grievance and Con- 
represented Headquarters. |ciliation Department, two license 
company spokesmen were ‘ aa "an 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 








Flying Pickets > 


| Utilizing a Cessna plane, 
| owned by the International As- 
| sociation of Machinists and oper- 
lated jointly by the IAM and 
| ALPA, the pilots of National 
| Airlines have inaugurated a fly- 
|ing picket squad and public in- 
|formation team as one means of 
| keeping the public informed of 
|their side of the strike. The 
|public information team, which 
| began operations in Washington 
{on April 7, will shuttle up and 
|down the airways served by Na- 
tional to do picket duty at the 
principal terminal points of the 
|company. Pictured at right are 
| (1. to r.) W. R. Blood, Ray 
| Houser, of IAM; E. S. Smith, Jr., 
|and T. T. Elmore. 


* * % 


Airport Pickets > 


Picketing by the National Air- 
lines pilots has not been confined 
to the skies. For the first time 
in history, veteran and skilled 
all-weather airmen have found 
it necessary to establish picket 
lines, such as this at the Moisant 
Airport, New Orleans, La., in a 
labor dispute. Ground picket 
lines were also established at 
Miami, St. Petersburg, Miami 
Beach, Tampa, Jacksonville, 
Newark, Washington, and New 
York. Some of the picketing 
was being done at airports into 
which National Airlines flies and 
some at ticket offices used by 
the air line. Those appearing in 
photo at right are: (1. to r.) 
A. E. Brown and W. E. Bruen. 


* * 


Bumper Placards > 


A novel medium of informing 
the air traveling public that the 
regular skilled veteran National 
Airlines pilots are on strike are 
these bumper strips which have 
received widespread distribution. 
Windshield and window stickers, 
carrying the same message, have 
also been printed and are beins 
distributed by ~Headquarters. 
Here NAL picket E. Springer, 
wearing the neat celluloid arm- 
band carried by the pickets, 
shows how the bumper placards 
are used on a car. Visual me- 
diums such as these, plus the 
now-famous aerial picketing 
techniques and magazine, radio, 
and newspaper publicity, have 
aroused acute public interest in 
the issues of the dispute. 














NAL Strike Brings New Picketing Techniques 
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F — Crash Mars An Outstanding Record 


—Acme and Staff Photos 


The crash of e Delta DC-4 while taking off from the Chicago Municipal Airport on March 13 marred 
a near perfect safety record attained by the air line and brought to an end the stretch of eight years with- 
out a commercial air line fatality at the Chicago field. Despite the accident, Delta still has one of the best 


air safety records in the business. In the top photo, the debris of the crash, scattered over a 100-foot area, | 


resembles a junk pile under a blanket of light snow. The photo at lower left, taken only minutes after the 
crash, shows firemen fighting to bring the blaze unde~ control. At lower right, the scene of the crash is in- 
spected, before the wreckage is hauled away, by (1. to r.) T. G. Linnert, ALPA engineer; Erwin Townsend, 


CAB Safety Bureau; David L. Behncke, ALVA president; and L. 


The cause of the crash was not definitely determined. 


UAL-Chicago. 


L. 


members, were killed and a thirteenth passenger seriously injured. 





Chapman, of Local Council No. 12, | 
Twelve persons, four of them crew | 








3RD CREW MEMBER LONG -NEEDED 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 





and on all other aircraft certifi- 
cated for more than 30,000 pounds 
maximum take-off weight where 
the administrator has found that 
the design of the aircraft used or 
the type of operation is such as to 
require engineer personnel for the 
salle operation of the aircraft.” 


CAB Decision 


The Civil Aeronautics Board 
announcement of the CAR 
amendments covering additional 
flight crew complements stated: 

“The Civil Aeronautics Board on 
October 6, 7 and 8, 1947, conducted 
a public hearing on the question 
of whether, and under what cir- 
cumstances and conditions, if any, 
additional flight crew members 
should be required on air carrier 
aircraft. Testimony was presented 
relative to the desirability of re- 
quiring a flight engineer, a flight 
radio operator, and a flight navi- 
gator, individually and collectively 
as part of the required flight crew 
complement. Upon due consider- 
ation of the evidence presented, 
the Board has determined that the 
present regulations which specially 
require only a first and second 





Are you wearing a new ALPA 
emblem? The new pin, which is 
superior to the old in every way, 
is available at Headquarters for 
$1.20 each. It has a bronze 
base and is gold plated with the 
letters, ALPA, cut clear and dis- 
tinct. “EMBLEMIZE” now. And 
how about an ALPA ring? It’s 
distinctive and reflects real fra- 
ternalism. Write for folder. 














pilot should be amended, so as to 
require a flight engineer under 
specified circumstances. 


“In the hearing above referred 
to, extensive testimony was pre- 
sented to the Board with respect 
to the desirability of a flight en- 
gineer on various aircraft such as 
the Douglas DC-6, the Boeing 377, 


and the Douglas DC-4. As a re-| 


sult of this testimony the Board 
has concluded that the multiplicity 
of instrumentation and complexity 
of operational controls on certain 
of these aircraft limit the pilots’ 
ability to focus attention on all 
the critical instruments and con- 
trols. It is believed that a compe- 
tent flight engineer by assuming 
certain mechanical duties will en- 


able pilots to concentrate on actual | 


flight of the aircraft, radio oper- 
ation, and receipt of traffic control 
clearances, particularly, during in- 


strument conditions where this is | 


imperative. The Board considers 
that the flight engineer is required 
on aircraft of the size and com- 
plexity of the Douglas DC-6 and 
the Boeing 377. Under certain op- 
erating conditions such as some 
extended over water flights the 
safe operation of the Douglas DC-4 
may require the assignment of a 
flight engineer. Therefore, the 
regulation herein established will 
require flight engineers on air- 
craft such as the Douglas DC-6 


and the Boeing 377, and will per-| 


mit the administrator to require 
flight engineers on other aircraft, 
including the DC-4, where such 
airmen are essential for safe oper- 
ations. The Board is cognizant that 
compliance with this amendment 
may require the training of addi- 
tional personnel and for this rea- 


son has established the date of 
December 1, 1948, as being suffi- 
ciently advanced to constitute a 
firm compliance date.” 


ALPA Recommendations 


ALPA participated extensively 
in the 1947 hearings at which 
considerable dissension and op- 
position were voiced by industry 
circles to the idea of mandatory 
flight engineers on four-engine 
aircraft. At these hearings two 
specific recommendations were 
made by ALPA’s representa- 
tives: 

(1) That an additional crew 
member be required on all four- 
engine aircraft now operating 
with a two-man crew. 

(2) That all new four-engine 
aircraft be required to have a 
station for the added man in 
the cockpit. 

Although the new CAR 
amendments fulfill the air line 
pilots first recommendation, pro- 
visions have not yet been made 
for the enforced incorporation 
of flight engineers stations to 
provide adequate space for the 
new crew member, although 
such a development would seem 
to be a logical step. Also, the 
CAB’s Safety Bureau has itself 
already proposed amendments 
to Part 04(B) of the Civil Air 
Regulations requiring that a 
flight engineer station be in- 
corporated in the design re- 
quirements of all four-engine 


| aircraft certificated after Decem- 


ber 31, 1948. 





ALSSA Starts | 


Loan Repayments 
(Continued from Page 5, Col. 5) 





revocation cases were handled dur- 
ing the past month in addition to 
other assignments. 

On March 25, the second hearing 
in the case of D. W. Brack, of Lo- 
cal Council No. 7, EAL-Atlanta, 
was held in New Orleans. M. H. 
Schy, of the Grievance and Con- 
ciliation Department, represented 
Brack before CAA Examiner Alex- 
ander Don Lamb. 

A list of exceptions to the find- 
ing of the examiner in the case of 
C. R. Sisto, of AA, was filed with 
the CAA by the Headquarters 
Grievance Department on April 2, 
requesting that the order be modi- 
fied or the case dismissed. On 
April 8, the CAA requested until 
April 26 to reply to the exceptions 
hays before submitting them to the 


ALSSA Members Increase 


The Air Line Stewards and Stew- 
ardesses Association, largest of the 
ALPA affiliates in other crafts and 
classes of employees in the air line 
industry, has shown tangible siens 
of improvement with a 60 per cent 
membership increase in a_ Six- 
month period and the first partial 
repayment of the money used to 
finance its launching and upkeep 
until it was self-supporting. 


A check in the amount of $1,000 
was paid to ALPA this month in 
fulfillment of the arrangement that 
as soon as the ALSSA was finan- 
cially able, they would repay the 
money loaned to finance the organ- 
ization. This was the first payment 
made to ALPA. Since January 1, 
however, each of the three active 
affiliate organizations have been 
paying a per capita tax to ALPA. 

Although to date ten agreements 
have been signed by ALSSA, an- 
other is now in the offing as nego- 
tiation conferences were started 
with Continental Air Lines in 
Denver, Colo., on April 12. 


The stewardesses of Trans World 
Airlines held their first master ex- 
ecutive council meeting in Chicago 
on March 31 and April 1 at the 
|Del Prado Hotel to discuss their 
new employment agreement. 


Engineering Department 


In addition to the regular de- 
partmental work of processing air 
safety recommendations, obstruc- 
tion notices and handling miscel- 
laneous correspondence, the Engi- 
neering and Air Safety Depart- 
ment this month participated in a 
number of events of special in- 
terest. 


A review was made of the Tem- 
perature Accountability material 
and material prepared for ALPA’s 
representative [. B Cox who 
represents ALPA at the Interna- 
tional Air Line Pilots Associations 
meetings which were held on April 
5-8. Captain Cox — a few days 
at Headquarters discussing the 
matters involved. 


Several days were spent con- 
solidating the evidence found _dur- 
ing the investigation of the Delta 
Air Lines DC-4 accident which 
occurred on March 10. The crash 
hearing was held on April 8 and 
9, and C. F. Eck presented a state- 
ment of ALPA’s findings. Others 
who attended the hearing in- 
cluded: Floyd Addition and K. D. 
Wright, of Delta Air Lines, and T. 
G. Linnert and C. F. Eck, of the 
Engineering Department. 


On April 14 and 15 a meeting 
of the Engineering and Airworthi- 
ness Advisory Committee was held 
at Headquarters for the purpose 
of making an evaluation of the 
merits of the automatic feather- 
ing device. A file containing a re- 
view of all the material on the 
device was assembled and given 
to the members of the committee. 
Those present at the April 14 and 
15 sessions were J. A. McKeown, 
Northwest; H. B. Cox, American; 

G. Portman, United, R. 
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WHAT SOME OTHERS 
THINK ABOUT ALPA 


People who make the 
columns of the AIR LINE 
PILOT like to get there, and 
the files of ALPA’s official 
publication bulge with letters 
and wires of appreciation 
from people in all walks of 
life about whom pictures and 
stories have appeared in the 
AIR LINE PILOT. Here are 
a few sample letters: 


MARIE McMILLIN, WOM- 
EN’S WORLD CHAMPION 
PARACHUTE JUMPER: “Was 
completely surprised and very 
thrilled over article; could you 
please send me at least ten 
copies to Post Office Box Thir- 
teen, Times Square Station, at 
once. Will remit by return mail 
the cost of magazine and mail- 
ing. Many veteran friends say 
they know Vishinsky will not say 
no to that.” 

NED H. DEARBORN, PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL SAFETY 
COUNCIL: “I want you to know 
how much we appreciate the 
splendid article in the Septem- 
ber issue of the ‘Air Line Pilot’ 
telling of two safety awards 
presented to Colonial Airlines. 
I think this article is handled in 
great shape, and I am passing it 
among our staff so that our edi- 
tors and Public Information De- | 
partment may also see it. We 
greatly appreciate your interest 
in safety, of which this article 
in question is added evidence.” 

PAUL IVANO, HOLLYWOOD 
CAMERAMAN: “It was very 
kind of you to send me a copy 
of the ‘Air Line Pilot’ with the 
helicopter picture. Since it was 
taken, I have photographed 
some very interesting scenes for 
the Warner Bros. production, 
‘Johnny Belinda,’ also for the | 
Universal-International _produc- 
tion, ‘All Her Sons.’ This past 
week the Armstrong-Flint Corp. 
has received an open job Bell 
Helicopter and we will hope that 
it will allow us to do more sen- 
sational motion picture photog- 
raphy. As soon as I have some 
new pictures, I will send you 
copies.” 














Stone, United; R. G. Strait_and C. 
H. Tschirgi, TWA; K. D. Wright, 
Delta; R. G. Lloyd, PCA; L. E. 
Place, EAL; T. G. Linnert and C. 
F. Eck, of the Engineering De- 
partment and President Behncke. 


Questionnaires were circulated 


during the _ month by the 
Engineering epartment on the 
following subjects: the flare ques- 


tion; ILS; DC-6 modification work 
report and air safety recommenda- 
tions. 


The National Strike 


Hits Company Revenues 
(Continued from Page 4, Col. 4) 











closely as the Taft-Hartley Act} 
will permit with the striking 7 
pilots, and there were definite » 


signs that events in the Na- 


tional strike were reaching a ~ 


pitch that indicated the climax 
was now nearing. The healthiest 
sign is the gradual drop-off of 
National’s business. There was 


a slight spurt during the coal’ 
strike and the Berlin war scare. | 
Winter resorters were migrating | 
naturally northward but that’s} 


over now and the trend of Na- 
tional’s business is gradually 


A. | downward. 








FOUR FLY, THE OTHER CHECKS THEM : 


on National Airlines—the “interim pilot.” 
fly, both they and the planes must get the nod of approval from a CAA inspec- 
tor, one of whom is shown here second from the right. According to Mr. Baker, 
his planes are safe and his hastily-recruited new pilots are tops (there’s a 









omething 
as been added 
But, says Mr. Baker, before they 





new 


picture (left 


to right) are: “interim 









We wonder why? 


bevy of CAA inspectors hanging around to prove it if he ever has to), but still | 
the CAB has seen fit to raise the ceiling and visibility minimums of National’s 
new pilots “in the interest of safety.” 






Shown in the above | 
pilot” A. L. Johnson, “interim pilot’ M. | 
Hope, “interim pilot” Carl Greenwood, CAA Inspector Beckley, and “interim 
pilot” T. L. Morris. 
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From Washington Slipstream 


A pilot friend just dropped by 
the office on return from several 
months flying in South America 
where he had been working on an 
oil deal and stated: “Well, I see 
the boys on National finally went 
out on strike. What is it all about? 
More money?” 

“No,” we told him, “it is a matter 
of principle. No salary problem is 
involved. We are trying to see that 
yne of the pilots gets a fair trial 
according to the procedure outlined 
by law and in our agreement with 
the Company.” 

“Well,” he replied, in his Texas 
irawl, “you don’t have to tell me 
ny details as to who is wrong and 
vyho is right, because I know those 
jilots wouldn’t leave any air line 

bs until they had been pushed 
round for a long time. Pilots as 

group will take about five times 

s much as any other group be- 

uzuse they have a chance to get 

p in the air and away from those 

arthly complications a good por- 

on of the time. I have always 
oticed, though, that when they do 
st their heads out of the clouds 
1d centered on earthly problems, 
ey have a way of tying into the 

b on the ground and getting it 

er with in a hurry, usually to 
their satisfaction. I'll bet on the 
ts every time.” 
nething in the Woodpile 
April 9, 
Bridges (R., N.H.) stated, with ref- 
2nce to air mail subsidies, “There 
something in the woodpile that 
iasn’t been discovered yet and I 
think we will find something start- 
ling. Senator Homer Ferguson and 


S 


el 


his Senate Investigating Commit- 
tee and I, with this committee 
(Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee) are interested and hope in the 
early future to get into it.” It was 
further stated by the Senator: 
“There have been a lot of ugly 


rumors coming to Congress con- 
cerning the situation. I have noth- 
ing but commendation for what 
ou (Postmaster General Jesse M. 
Donaldson) have been doing.” 
This statement by the powerful 
senate Investigating Committee 
ind Senate Appropriations Com- 
nittee has caused considerable con- 
ern in Washington. Since we sat 
through the recent “railroading” 
tactics of CAB in NAL’s Tempo- 
rary Mail Rate case, we can as- 
ure the Senator he will indeed 
. find something startling.” In 
fact ALPA will provide him with 
ample material for a start in this 
lirection. 


Minority Report 
Howard B. Cox, 
’resident’s Special 
uiry on Air Safety, submitted his 
iinority report to the White 
fouse on February 12, 1948. On 
\pril 12, 1948, two (2) months 


member of the 


1948, Senator Styles| 


Board of In-| 








later (too late to be used by the 
Congressional Air Policy Board), 
the White House saw fit to release 
this report to the press. 

Pilot Cox’s minority report cov- 
ers: 


PROFICIENCY: Top geo 
gists of the country will readily 
admit that any psychological test 
lacks the conclusive accuracy 
necessary to be made a part of any 
form of proficiency test for persons 
actively employed in any craft or 
profession. 

They point out that the use of 
psychological tests as a basis for 
re a employees is completely 
out of line with the purpose and 
intent of such tests. . air line 
pilots feel there may be some de- 
gree of worth in a _ psychological 
approach to the problem of select- 
ing air line pilots for initial em- 
ployment. 


MORALE OF FLIGHT PER- 
SONNEL: Conditions of employ- 
ment and security of air line pilots 
have much to do with air safety. 
Without good employment condi- 
tions, which include a fair and 
square method of settling disputes 
and grievances, air safety is sure 
to be impaired to an alarming 
degree. 


RATES OF PAY: The pilots are 
convinced beyond any doubt what- 
ever that the present method of 
pay creates no hazard in air line 
flying. Detailed safety procedures, 
minimums, and a practices 
must be met before a flight can 
be legally cleared; and unless it 
can be legally cleared, it just 
doesn’t go. 

If this point is of concern to au- 
thorities, it can be solved very sim- 
ply by the operators, if they will 
guarantee the pilots pay for a 
sufficient number of flying hours 
monthly to offset this supposed 
tendency. 





SENIORITY: The companies 
make a big point of seniority. 
Seniority is a part of the American 
| way of life as much as is our free- 
|dom of action and speech. The 
|Supreme Court has said that seni- 
|ority is a man’s property. The rea- 
json the air lines seek to depart 
|from the principles of seniority is 
|that they are seeking another 
means to gain an advantage over 
their pilots which could only result 
in fear and intimidation and 
broken morale. They apparently 
wish to sprinkle politics and fa- 
voritism ampl throughout the 
ranks of their flying personnel to 
take the place of good, sound, 
| American-way seniority. 

In every walk of life there is 
seniority—on Capital Hill, even in 
the Senate and House, seniority is 
recognized. Seniority and age are 
synonymous. In air line flying this 











has nothing to do with safety be- 
cause every assignment, whether 
by bid or company assigned, is gov- 
erned by seniority, providing the 
air line pilot is sufficiently qualified 
to do the job. 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES: 
The company can, at any time, say 
to any air line pilot “you are 
grounded,” pending the outcome of 
a hearing provided the pilot re- 
quests one. If they (the company) 
pone ay ag taking action against 
an air line pilot, they must notify 
him of any such action. Many 
grievance cases are eliminated for 
the reason that the actions of the 
company are accepted by, the one 
receiving the penalty. 

If penalties are considered exces- 
sive, unfair or tainted with political 
influences, a hearing is requested, 
first with a junior air line operat- 
ing official. If this doesn’t settle the 


to the senior operating official. This 
gives the company two full and 
complete opportunities to settle the 
grievance within the confines of its 
own official family. If it isn’t set- 


the Adjustment Board usually com- 
posed of four-man boards—made 
up of two company and _ pilot 
officials or representatives. If they 
are unable to agree, they are 
charged with the duty of agreeing, 
within a specified time, upon some 
established method, or devising a 
method of breaking the deadlock. 
The pattern of seniority, wages, 
hours, working conditions, and 
grievance procedures on the air 
lines have been carefully thought 
out and are the result of years of 
careful study and negotiations be- 
tween the carriers and the air line 
pilots. 


To do or say anything to tear 
down the very fine structure of 
working conditions, seniority, and 
grievance settling provisions estab- 
lished by the air line companies 
and pilots throughout the years 
would, if accompilshed, be like re- 
moving the very cornerstone of air 
safety and the air line piloting pro- 
fession. 


RETIREMENT AND DISABIL- 
ITY: I am grateful that the rela- 
tionship of these items to air safety 
and efficiency has at last been so 
thoroughly recognized by a Board 
of national importance. 


INDEPENDENT AIR SAFETY 
BOARD: The air line pilots... 
desire to include in this minority 
report their straightforward and 
unequivocal recommendation that 
the Independent Air Safety Board 
(originally established by the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, but re- 
moved therefrom on June 30, 1940, 
by Reorganization Plan No. IV) be 
a re-established by legis- 
ation. 











BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE AIR SAFETY FIGHT 


Hditor’s Note: The final re- 
port of President Truman’s Spe- 
cial Board of Inquiry on Air 
Safety, issued on January 1, 








1948, contained many recom- 
mendations promulgated by the 
air line pilots. This is the sixth 
of a series of factual articles on 
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DRESSED FOR SPEED) This business of speed is a rough 

and dangerous thing. Experimen- 
tally, there’s no limit to it; but from a commercial standpoint the limit is 
at least temporarily here. Those who think that more speed should be 
2uilt into our already almost too fast air liners should take a cue from 
this picture which shows Engineer Bob Park, Pilot B. Lee Miller. and 
project Engineer Fred Maxam just before a recent flight of the XP-87 jet 
fighter at Muroc Air Base, Calif. Imagine passengers streaming into an 
air liner bedecked in this regalia built for speed. It tickles the imagination 
and fantasy, but we don’t think it's something that the public would 
accept. The majority of them still like to get their supersonic thrills via the 
easy chair and the columns of Buck Rogers. For commercial purposes, 
today’s planes still have speed to spare. Commercial aviation is at the 
point where good business would indicate that the proper course to follow 
would be to establish it as a stable, dependable mode of transportation 
and not one gigantic and continuing experimentation with the fare-paying. 
air traveling public as guinea pigs. 


the recommendations made by 
ALPA to that Board, on which 
the air line pilots were repre- 
sented by Captain H. B. Cox, of 
American Airlines. These arti- 
cles are appearing as a monthly 
feature. in the AIR LINE 
PILOT. 


“To entirely cover the com- 
plexity of modern power plant in- 
stallations would require me to 
write a book. Some of the subject 
was covered previously. x & 
granted that the modern installa- 
tion is complex. The engine itself 
is complex. In the beginning we 
had a simple engine with a throt- 
tle, mixture control and carburetor 
heat—the instruments included a 
tachometer, pressure and oil tem- 
perature gauge. Today, control 
upon control has been added, the 
instruments have increased and 
now include two types of oil pres- 
sure, two oil temperatures, a 
BMEP gauge, head temperatures, 
etc., for one engine. 


“Added is the supercharging 
with its high and low blower con- 
trol. The cabin supercharger adds 
more instruments, an oil pressure 
gauge and oil temperature for it 
alone. Years ago we had an en- 
gine that turned a propeller which 
in turn created thrust to move an 
airplane; today we use these same 
principles to fly, and yet we have 
added hundreds of complex meth- 
ods, instruments and levers to do 
this same job. It is time we 
stopped and simplified.” 


ALPA’s principle recommenda- 
tion, on the subject of Air Traffic 
Control, was a raising of minimum 
instrument altitude on the basis 
that altimeter errors were a con- 
stantly present 
ALPA’s recommendation on this 
was: 


“It is recommended that all air 
carriers be advised that all mini- 
mum instrument altitudes above 
4,000 feet will be raised 1,000 feet 
effective July 15, 1947, unless satis- 
factory evidence is produced to 
show that an adequate safety fac- 
tor exists on their routes under 
the present regulations covering 
terrain clearance.” 


Pointing out four common er- 
rors—horizontai pressure gradient 
error; air temperature error; local 
mountain effects; and instrument 


safety hazard. 








(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 











SEEING IS BELIEVING 
Now we know where J. C. Christie, of ALPA’s Employment 
Agreement Department, got that suntan he’s been sporting around 
. and it wasn’t on the sands of Miami Beach, either. Jack’s 
the mass of muscle with the bulging biceps shown here. We know 
that Jack has been much too busy to soak up the genuine rays of 
Old Sol so lavishly praised by Florida’s Chamber of Commerce 
and sun-worshipping citizenry, so as a matter of deduction we’ve 
concluded that there must be only one other way he could have 











grievance then it may be appealed | 


tled, the matter then goes before | 


gotten it... the lazy man’s way. And this picture confirms our 





| 


| 


| 
| 
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suspicion, based on reports emanating from our reliable inform- 
ants down that way, that by some hook or crook, Jack smuggled 
an ultra violet-ray bulb into his room and has been taking daily 
doses of the stuff when no one was looking. So when this picture 
is published, he’ll probably be tarred and feathered and run out 
of Florida on a rail. But Jack says he’s getting off cheap anyway. 
The bulb only cost him $9.95 and he knows a guy whose Florida 
tan cost him about 200 bucks a square inch and wore off a week 


later. 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT 

If American Overseas Airlines Stewardess Linda Lucking had 
any doubts about the existence @jjje. 
of giants in the fabulous tales of 
old, she is undoubtedly con- 
vinced that such characters 
prowled the earth after she was 
confronted with one such hunk 
of man on a recent flight from 
Iceland to New York. The huge 
fellow probably set some sort of | 
record as the longest air trav- 
eler on any air line—vertically © 
speaking that is. Miss Lucking 
appears at left with the big fel- 
low, who was identified as 
Johann Petursson and stands all 
of 8 ft. 8 in. tall, as they alight- 
ed from the AOA liner at La- 
Guardia Field, N. Y. Petursson, 
who hails from Iceland, claims 
to be the tallest man in the 
world and from all indications 
we doubt if anyone can dispute 
his word. As for the advantages 
of being so tall, there are prob- 
ably numerous ones, but Peturs- 
son has really utilized his height 
in a most lucrative way. The 
big boy left his frigid north na- 
tive land for the glamour of the 
big top and will be featured as 
a special attraction with a cir- 
cus. Not a bad way to earn a 
living—just standing around 
and looking tall. Towering over 
the petite little lady, big Johann 
appears to be a pretty rugged 
and capable individual but may- 
be even this tremendous speci- 
men of manhood faces potential 
danger. He’ll be roaming alone 
among throngs of helpless little 
Year. 


—Acme Photo 
damsels and after all it is Leap 
* 


* * 


DEFINITION OF A SCAB 

We think it would be timely to reprint Jack London’s famous 
definition of a scab—for the benefit of certain people. 

This famous writer’s description, though made 44 years ago, 
is just as good today as it was in 1904. Here it is: 

_ “After God finished the rattlesnake, the toad and the vam- 
pire, He had some awful substance left with which He made a 
SCAB. A SCAB is a two-legged animal with a cork-screw soul, 
a water-logged brain, and a combination backbone made of jelly 
and glue. Where others have hearts, he carries a tumor of rotten 
principles. 

“When a SCAB comes down the street men turn their backs 
and angels weep in heaven, and the devil shuts the gates of hell 
to keep him out. No man has a right to SCAB as long as there 
is a pool of water deep enough to drown his body in, or a rope 
long enough to hang his carcass with. Judas Iscariot was a 
gentleman compared with a SCAB. For betraying his Master, 
he had character enough to hang himself. A SCAB HASN’T!” 
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Over the Delta--A Headline in the Heavens 


This aerial picketing caused the eyes of many New Orleans residents to turn skyward when it was} 
towed over the city which is one of the principal terminal points of National Airlines. 
backdrop, the long windblown sign made an impressive and unusual picture. 
assembled the largest squadron of planes ever used for aerial picketing and public information purposes. | 
The majority of them are owned, maintained_and flown by the regular, veteran, and skilled pilots of Na- 








| 
—Staf Photo | 
| 
| 


With the city as a| 
The National pilots have 


tional Airlines. All forms of aerial picketing—smoke-writing, sign-towing, and flying picket squads—uwill | 


continue to be used until the lengthy and company-caused dispute is successfully settled. 





SMOKEWRITER |Many Causes of 


At the controls of the smoke- 
writing plane which brought the 
cause of the striking National 
Airlines pilots before the public 
with the startling new skywrit- 
ing technique was an expert, 
National Captain James M. Gil- 
mour. The versatile air line 
pilot, who is one of National’s 
top seniority pilots, was em- 
ployed as a professional aerial 
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CAPT. GILMOUR 
For Him, An Old Story 


smoke writer before entering 
commercial air line flying. He is 
pictured above as he climbed 
into the cockpit of the smoke- 
writing plane prior to take-off. 
The newly introduced innova- 
tion, which was the first of its 
kind to be used in air line labor 
disputes, attracted national 
press attention and was featured 
by television and news reel out- 
lets. Next, Look Up Over N. Y. 





Instrument Error 
(Continued from Page 7, Col. 3) 





errors during flight, Mr. Cox ad- 
vised the Board as follows: 

“At the present writing, there 
are several theoretical studies go- 
ing forward to determine the mag- 
nitude of the error on an airplane’s 
altimeter when subjected to the 
fluctuations of pressure which ac- 
company the accelerations of air 
masses as they .are squeezed 
through passes and over ridges. 
From the available information, it 
appears as though the mathe- 
matical approaches to the investi- 
gations are pretty well in agree- 
ment. Now is the time to benefit 
from the efforts of the mathema- 
ticians and go forward immedi- 
ately with empirical studies. 

“Horizontal pressure gradient er- 
rors are pretty well taken care of 
by the present system of using al- 
timeter settings of the _ station 
ahead. There are a few places 
where this method isn’t satisfac- 
tory. Due to the nature of the 
terrain and the existence of semi- 
permanent pressure areas in the 
Southwest, there is a wide varia- 
tion between the Phoenix pressure 
and the Winslow pressure. Many 
times the variation is as much as 
600 to 800 feet in altitude and the 
ships between the two _ stations 
take-off with the station pressure 
and proceed with that setting until 
they are cleared into the approach- 
ing area and at that time correct 
the altimeter setting to that of the 
approaching station. While en 
route, it is possible for the desired 
1000 feet separation to have be- 
come reversed and to have de- 
creased to 400 feet. 
parent that this situation leaves 
two airplanes flying opposite direc- 
tions under these or similar con- 
ditions without the separation as 
set up by law. It would seem that 


for this error alone there should be | 


an en route cruising altimeter set- 
ting, distinct from the two land- 
ing and take-off settings as would 
be required in this example. 


“Air temperature’ errors 


licized. All of the good naviga- 
tional calculators have an altim- 
eter corrections scale, and in all 
texts and handbooks the problem 
and its solution are well covered. 
The correct way to calculate the 
correction for this error is not 
easily done with the information 
that is available to the pilot while 
in the air. To have the answer 
theoretically correct would neces- 
sitate the pilots sounding the air 
from the ground up to his altitude 
at the point where he actually was 
flying. The method used in apply- 
ing the calculator to the problem 
contemplates the use of the al- 
timeter setting of the ground sta- 
tion ahead and the temperature on 
the ship’s thermometer. The cal- 
culator then approximates a col- 
umn of air having a lapse rate as 
based on the temperature at cruis- 
ing altitude and compares it to 
the standard column of air upon 
which the readings of the altimeter 
are based. The correction can be 
figured to sea-level or to the alti- 
tude of the station whose altimeter 





setting is being used. A few ex- 


have | 
been pretty well explored and pub- | 


;amples worked both ways show 
|that either way leaves much to be 
desired. It then appears that this 
error should also be considered in 
establishing a cruising altimeter 
setting because the only good 
sounding on the column of air 
upon which the airplane is sitting 
would be in the possession of the 
| Weather Bureau. 

“‘Tocal mountain effects’ is only 
now coming under critical survey. 
Mr. E. J. Minser, of TWA, ad- 
vanced the idea that this effect may 
have been a contributing factor in 
a wreck TWA had several years 
ago in the Sierras. But only in the 
jlast two years has the study 
| gained any real momentum. There 
have been several ‘plane hits 
mountain’ cases so recently that 
one still is featured in the head- 
lines. A private mathematical 
study indicates that PCA’s recent 
| accident could have been caused 
by this effect alone. By consider- 
ing the cumulative effect of all the 
errors would certainly be interest- | 
ing and could prove enlightening. | 

“Instrumental errors during 
flight’ have had attention focused | 





| 
| 


into the ground due to the static | 
|lines in the pitot system being} 
|connected wrong. Large errors are | 
being reported in the pressurized | 


| sure gradient errors’ and ‘air tem- 


| be advised that all 


|facturers have 


Integral Tanks 
No. | Fire Hazard 


airplanes in those cases when as 
simple a thing as leaking pitot 
system plumbing occurs. The al- 
timeters themselves are, of course, 
subject to mechanical errors which 
are for the most part pretty well 
taken care of by inspections and 
maintenance procedures as_ they 
are now set up. The fact that 
heated wings have slightly differ- 
ent flow characteristics seems to 
have gone unnoticed as applies to 
pitot masts. But a study of the 
changes of a mast’s characteristics 
when affected by heat should be 
made and then the heat should be 
left on. 

“A very thorough practical study 
of ‘local mountain effects’ must be 
made. There are several ways in 
which this could be done. The 
Army has a program set up to 
study San Gorgonio Pass in Cali- 
fornia, and UCLA is sending some 
graduate students into the high 
Sierras this summer and fall to 
make soundings. Their methods 
will differ and the funds made 
available will affect the outcome 
of their findings, but it has such 
importance for all in the air line 
industry that it might be well to 
coordinate the efforts and to ac- 
celerate them. The proposal for 
cruising altimeter settings as be- 
ing distinct from landing settings 
would take care of ‘horizontal pres- 





perature errors,’ but will not pro- 
vide any margin for ‘local moun- 
tain effects’ and ‘instrument errors 
during the flight’.” 

“In view of these facts, as an 
immediate safety measure, it is 
recommended that all air carriers 








minimum in- 
strument altitudes above 4000 feet 
will be raised 1000 feet effective 
July 15, 1947, unless satisfactory 
evidence is produced to show that 
an adequate safety factor exists 
on their routes under the present 
regulations covering terrain clear- 


} ance.” 


Principal recommendations of the 
Air Line Pilots Association for the 


{elimination of both fire in the air 


and crash fires on the ground was 
the elimination of dangerous in- 
tegral wing tanks, and that in or- 
der to insure their replacement a 
time limit be set on replacing in- 
tegral fuel tanks with some new, 
approved, flexible cell-type tanks. 

Additional proposals made by 
ALPA’s representatives were that 
fire warning systems receive im- 
mediate study with the view in 
mind of improving their worka- 
bility, and that adequate provision 
be made for ground fire-fighting 
workability. 

“As to fire in the air,” Captain 
Cox wrote the Board, “the funda- 
mental corrections will take time 
because it means engineering; how- 
ever, We believe a great deal of im- 
provement could be made in fire 
warning devices, as those we pres- 
ently have cannot be depended 
upon. 

“In reference to fire on the 
ground after minor crashes, it has 
long been the stand of the pilots 
that integral tanks are a definite 
fire hazard. It could be well stated 
that integral tanks are a definite 
fire hazard in the air as well. In 
the face of these protests, manu- 
been allowed to 
continue the building of new air- 
planes with integral tanks. 





(Continued in Next Issue) 
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—Acme Phot 
SUE YOUNG 
Of Self, No Thought 
When a Delta Air Lines DC- 
crashed and burned at Chicago’ 


Municipal Airport recently 
among its victims was Sue 


Young, stewardess on the flight. | 
The attractive hostess, who was | 


a native of Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, attempted to save the 
life of a child by clasping him 
in her arms when the accident 
occurred. However, her protec- 
tive efforts were in vain and 


when rescue workers reached] 
the scene of the wreckage, both | 


were found to be casualties. The 
seven-year-old child was identi- 
fied as Alfred Meo, Jr. of Chi- 
cago and his mother, Mrs. Tripo- 


injured, was the sole survivor 
of the tragedy and will recove «. 


Pilot Federation to 


Ask Representation 
(Continued from Page 3, Col. 3) 











of all duties aboard an aircraft 
(whether operational, naviga- 
tional, communication or other) 
should always remain within the 


of the flight. 


Organization) that the Federa- 


representation at meetings 
that body and any other inter- 





the pilots have an interest. 





“WE'RE BEHIND 


You" 


That’s the attitude of the rest of the nation’s air line 
pilots when it comes to support of the striking pilots 


| of National Airlines—support that is being evidenced by financial, moral and all other media of 
effective expression. It is an attitude that is constantly growing and becoming more and more 


| solidified as the blame for causing the strike and the reasons for its prolongation are daily be-| 


|coming more and more exposed. Behind such unusually strong support is the reputation of Na- 


| tional Airlines labor relations policy throughout the industry, an anti-labor, ill-faithed policy that 


| the company apparently does not wish to depart from even now. 


| late National picket C. R. Hoenes on the fight the NAL pilots have been waging. 
It is then ap-| 


Here E. A. Schoofs, of Delta;) 
F. B. Cann, of Eastern; and P. M. Borg, of Pan American, typify this spirit as they congratu-§ 


| 
£ 
Sa 


lina Meo, who although severely © 


control of the pilot in command) 


To bolster the voice of the air) 
line pilots on matters directly 7 
affecting them and their profes- 7 
sion, it was also agreed that a/ 
request should be made to the ™ 
I.C.A.O. (International Civil Air 7 


tion should have the right off 
of] 


national air transportation rep-7 
resenting organization in which) 
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